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kingdom, it was natural that he should extend it to the rest. Its ad-
vantages were obvious; the Arian kings had used their orthodox bishops
as instruments of government over their Roman subjects, and so might
he, and therefore he must control and choose them.

With this Teutonic conception of the relation of bishop to king the
orthodox system, accepted on paper at any rate, had to be reconciled.
That system had grown up in lands where the church was an institution
of the town, and clergy and congregation had jointly chosen their bishop.
It was expressed in the canons of councils which were for the most part
composed in Greek, though they were familiar, and regarded as authori-
tative, in Latin translations throughout the West.  Their provision for
a share of the laity in election could not have been carried out in dioceses
like those of the Franks, where the town was insignificant in comparison
with the rural area, and where there was no method of collecting the
laity for the purpose.   On occasion the laity of the town took matters
into their own hands, and acclaimed a candidate who then presented
himself for approval to the king.  On occasion also the clergy of the
town ventured upon the same step, with or without lay concert.  But
these were exceptional cases, and when they occurred it was not the clergy
of the diocese at large that made the choice, but the bishop's own staff.
We meet here with the origin of the chapter's claim to elect the bishop.
But normally the matter lay in the hands of the king.  There were
two reasons for this.  The Byzantine system, with its assumption of
divine right for the monarch, was in existence and offered a principle as
well as a precedent for imitation, and the Frankish king did so much for
the bishop that he expected a corresponding return.  Whatever the sees
had lost by confiscation had been largely returned; monasteries, which,
like those of England in the time of Bede, were fulfilling no religious
purpose, were given to the bishops in compensation for their losses. But
for this a return was demanded.  Lands, if they were not to be secularised,
must do service, and especially military service, to the state. So secular
did the bishop's office grow that it became customary, as we shall see, to
divide the estates of the diocese that part of them might be devoted to
ecclesiastical purposes, while the remainder, under the bishop, served the
Crown.   The cathedral chapter has its origin in this precaution. But
not military service only was required of the bishops. They served as
missi dominici. In 819 a capitulary speaks of " our missi, whether bishops,
abbots, or counts."  Bishops thus were in the exact position of the
episcopal "king's thegns" of Alfred.  Cathedrals and great abbeys were
regales ecdesiae; during the vacancy of a see its revenues lapsed to the
Crown.  And as the endowment was magnificent and the terms on which
it was held the same as those on which nobles held their fiefs, it was
natural that nobles should be chosen for the post and that usually the
bishop came not from the cathedral but from the court.   Such was the
position of the Frankish bishop; a position which Alcuin did not venture